Citizens directors are fond of Kit Marlowe. The broils, tne 
maimings, the gore seem adequately to reflect Citizens policy 
of late years. It has become very mucn a mindless theatre. It 
was probably no different at the Rose in London in 1793 when 
tne Massacre at Paris was first performed. It is likely Marlowe 
took soundings and consulted tne tastes and sympatnies of his 
patrons. Presumably the Citz assessed tne requirements of their 
own little public and were striving only to satisfy demand. If 
so, it appears to be quite literally a demand for great gouts 
of blood. Players are draped in white sheets for no better 
reason tnan tnat the blood mignt engulf them the more 
oorrifically. We were led to believe that Tudor audiences were 
a coarse bunch, all agog for any grotesquery, and with a ready 
stomacn for bloodbaths. We took it for granted that tne modern 
theatregoer was a whimp by comparison. This last surmise seems 
not to be the case. 

But 400 years have brought one tiny cnange. We are no 
longer invited to enjoy tne bloodletting for its own sake. We 
are no longer supposed to be altogether in sympathy with 
Marlowe's gratuitous sadism. To make it all OK for us to look 
at, Havergal mounts a moek-Tudor production, adapting some of 
the crudities of stage presentation waich supposedly obtained 
iq tnat era, and with some off-stage (up and down the aisles) 
drollery mixed in, Elizabeth sits on nigh throughout, Like a 
madonna ia a brightly-lit hiche, and at tne end comes down to 
join in a knees-up witn ner beloved Tnespians. Now it's sort of 
nistory and educational, therefore OX. 


The pretence is that it is the renaissance tneatre we are 
to fix our attention upon, not just the preposterous Marlowe 
play wnich is little more than a long series of norrors. So 
wnen blood flows, it flows, not for us, not for our 
delectation, but for those Strange beings - tnose coarse, cruel 
and comical Elizabetnans. 


So tne Citz is telling its desperate clientele: "We'll give 
you all tne blood and guts you want, so long as we can call it 
something else! Like maybe history." 


Or Like maybe a classic! 


Do you not love me? 

I loathe you. You stink. 

Is that why you get anzry all tae time? 

Because you're a worm, you don't stand up for yourself. 
I can stand up for myself. 3ut would you love me. 


If you stood up I'd cut your fucking legs off, you miserable 
cretin. 


He's no wan ae us! 


Deformed, 

mute, 

uncnarming - 

tough, thougn, witn it. 


I saw a policeman weep 
(just once, and in my sleep). 


One cop migat weep 
and ten would make you weep. 


Stane Lions at the Cenotapn 
Ya lyin' bastard! 


Listen tae that lunatic, yellin' at nuthin’. 


preferring ois crimes 
toe be known as 

crimes 

ratner tnan laws. 


God's omniscience, his foreknowledge of sin, evil, 
makes Christian theology either barbarous or nonsensical. 


In dread of spending money 
ne spent all his time 
looking for bargains. 


To stay sane 
some people go abroad: 
ne went abroad to go insane. 


A unique form of penance 
a fortnight in tne sun 
witn a madman. 


In the words of Amiel, coming to nis desk as to an altar - and 
feeling good. Tne foot hurt still, and tne rignt arm, but, 
strangely, he nad excellent nopes that tnese little aches and 
agues would hardly outlast the month. It was only his third day 
free of tne many evils which kept him in bondage. Booze, 
cigarettes, sex, TV, bad temper, over-eating (meat), talk 
(persiflage), fear (of the world and life). But a couple of 
days can do wonders for tne mind. All unclogzed, she begins to 
seek him out. Suddenly life and creativity and work are 
possible again. Wny did ne give himself over to deaton so easily 
and for so long? No good dwelling on that. Time is never really 
wasted. For it was suffering althougn it was also sloth. It was 
indeed terrible suffering to which, let us hope, he may not 
nave to return, or not for a little wnile, at any rate. 


Again like Amiel, his clearsightedness was always 
retrospective. 


When one of them seems to be getting himself sorted out the 
otner is doing his nut. One will say: You know nothing, you can 
see nothing. And truly ne is mystified: their problems seem 
beyond his understanding. Also tney refuse to enlignten him. 
They cannot talk about what ails them. Tnat is what maddens 
him. He is not a mind-reader. Do they expect him to he a bloody 
mind-reader? ne asks himself. And yet, it seems to nim they 
imagine ne snould know all about their problems, that he should 
be able to see. Instead ne can only make guesses - usually 
wrong ones, it seems, waich doesn't please them one bit. Yet 
all he can do is vary the guesses. 


One says there is sometning wrong - ne never smiles - but he 
refuses to say wnat. He won't discuss it. Yet he condemns the 
mao for not knowing. 


His relationship witn taem causes him much distress. He would 
be afraid to describe, or put a name to, the manner in whicna 
they treat nim. All he knows is tnat it is norrible in tne 
extreme. Mostly they cannot bear to have any conversation witn 
aim at all. At odd times, depending on tneir mood, and as long 
as ne makes no demands of any kind, and does not expect even 
ordinary civility, a conversation may get underway. But always 
he is a figure of contempt, somebody they can shout at or 
ignore as the fancy takes them. How can ne go on living there? 
How can ne nold his head up? He who kept nothing back; gave 
them all of nimself, all he had, too much, till now he is 
nothing, notning in aimself, and consegently nothing to them. 


All he can do is keep cool. He must keep very cool. He must not 
attempt to interfere in their lives - they are old enougn to 
make their own mistaxes. So ne must let them be. Keep to his 
own room, his own company. Otherwise there is no hope for him. 
He must cefuse to be a puncn-bag for tneir spleen. He must try 
for some dignity, even in defeat. It is nis only hope. 


He went into town to pay the fine. He went into some shops to 
price a few things, thinking about xmas presents for C. Then he 
got back, tired out and all tne spirit gone out of nim. He went 
to bed in tne middle of tne afternoon. He was tninking about 
the way ne looked wnen ne caugnt himself in that full-leagtnh 
mirror in tne tailor shop. He was grossly overweight, clotnes 
dingy and soiled, a vacant, lost look in his eye. A poor excuse 
for a man, really. Made it a nard slog going through the 
streets looxing like that. Snort of money, short of purpose. 
People could tell. 


No money, no heart. He wanted to get in some place, some place 
to hide. So he came home and went to bed and escaped into 
sleep. ile left the wnoleneal loaf on the table, still wrapped 
in a brown bag. That was to be nis fresh start on a great new 
health kick. He would quit fags, give up booze, eat only good 
stuff, and get back on his feet again, get the old confidence 
back. He would continue with the French. He would learn 300 new 
words every day. He would take up jogging. He would overcome 
frustration. He would refuse to lose his temper. He would keep 
a still tongue in his head. Life was going to be different from 
‘aow on. But tnat mirror in tne tailor snop: that winded nim a 
bit. He was now in bed, with the pillows over his head, fully 
nidden. 
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Just because you are 59 doesn't mean you can ease up in the 
struggle. Hard work is more than ever necessary now. Keep to 
your desk & give up booze & fags & succulent Italian & Indian 
dishes wnicn do nothing for your arteriosclerosis & only bring 
on your gout. Deny yourself & add years to your life. Deny 
yourself & you will be 


an irascible old bugger. 


He was in the grip of tne past - and all the pain of loss wnich 
nis forebears endured and passed down to him. Nigntfall, no 
lignt in the house, empty except for him at the window, waiting 
in an agony of dread for tne doom ne had no hope of escaping. 
Betrayal tnere certainly was, although ne was never able to 
coafess the literal truth concerning it. 
Joan Berryman's verse. 

sometimes I think i get 

it rignt. 
that is, without actually 


following 


the syntactical connections. 


in a former life 

tnat barman was a cop 
so he refuses 

even 
when asked nice. 


wnat I have to say in my 
depression 

will be of very little 
interest 

unless to someone 

seeing it as his. 


He knew nothing of N.'s past. Tne past was something N. kept 
guiet about. If you asked anything about ois parents or what 
they did or where they Lived or even for a snapshot N. would 
just laugh and say: It's all gone, all gone, I don't remember, 
all the snapshots went when the house burat down. Tne nouse 
taat burnt down was his favourite niding place. His friend 
thougnt ne was lying, tnat he wanted his past covered over 
because he was ashamed of ois origins. N. nad a hatred of slum 
people or the nearest thing to slum people - people living in 
housing schemes. He would say: Don't go near tnese people, it's 
dangerous. He was in dread of them, as if they carried a 
disease and he feared contamination. N. was hygeine-conscious 
to am 2xtreme degree. de saw vermin everywhere and spent many 
hours of each day keeping nimself spotless. People said he nad 
a bad start in life. There was talk of a sister, but no one 
knew anything about her. One man who claimed to have known N. 
as a boy said the sister was called Lean and was a deaf mute. 
N. said: Taat's all over, tnat wasn't ine. 


Old woman in Dennis O'Rourke's film “Half Life": The Americans 
think they are smart. Tney are crazy. Tney are smart at doing 
stupid things. 


The USA exploded tne hydrogen bomb on Bikini Atoll in the South 
Pacific in 1954. The people who lived on the islands of 
Rongeleap and Utiric, down wind trom the explosion. were not 
evacuated. Radiation sicxness and cancers abound in these 
islands. Some were shipped to America and used as guinea pigs 
for newly developed treatments. 


Catholic and Protestant 
big churches and little sects & cults 
stand out in history 


but where 
amidst doctrine and system and profession of faith 
is Cnristianity. 


From Friedrich Von Logau 
after Longztellow's translation. 


